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DISARMAMENT 

Universal peace is the hope of the whole world — peace between 
individual men, peace between social groups. It has been the heart's 
desire of good men and the dream of poets and philosophers since 
time immemorial. 

Scientific study and investigation of the subject, however, only 
began with the convening of the First Hague Conference. The most 
remarkable and most hopeful result of this study has been the decline 
of agitation for national disarmament, or limitation of armaments. 
It will be recalled that the limitation of armaments was the chief 
object of the Russian Emperor in issuing the call for the Eirst Hague 
Conference, and stood at the head of his famous rescript of August 
24, 1898. Strangely enough, the subject was omitted altogether in 
the call for the Second Hague Conference. It will be recalled that 
at the Eirst Conference the subject was taken up with alacrity by 
almost general consent, and was assigned as the first question for 
investigation by the first committee. At the Second Hague Con- 
ference the subject was not taken up seriously and was not assigned 
to any committee. Investigation brought out — as it must always 
bring out — the fact that the causes of war lie deeper than arma- 
ments and that armaments have other functions besides that of war; 
that under existing conditions disarmament is impossible; that any 
attempt to bring it about would be fraught with disaster; and that 
the agitation for disarmament is liable to be harmful to the cause 
of peace itself. 

The more the general subject of peace is investigated the less 
important becomes the question of disarmament. Indeed, enthusi- 
asm on the subject is becoming a sign of superficiality on the part 
of the individual, and of insincerity on the part of the nation. All 
that was done on this subject by the two conferences of The Hague 
was to recommend to the nations the " study of the question " " at 
home." Now, the study of the question is eminently desirable, not 
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only as the means of educating men out of the popular error of 
depending upon disarmament, but also as a means of turning the feet 
of the wise seeker, who loves peace, out of this blind alley into the 
path that really leads to the great goal of general peace. 

All life in this world iff cast in the midst of dangers — dangers of 
derangement within, dangers of violence without. Throughout all 
nature, from the lowest form of simple protoplasm up to the highest 
social organization found in a great complex nation, the first law is 
self-preservation. No living thing, whether plant, animal, man, or 
nation, can hope to survive without large provision of self-defense 
and for procuring things necessary to sustain life. In all organiza- 
tions the most important fundamental function is the one intrusted 
with providing self-defense. In the case of nations this lies in the 
instrumentalities of armaments. Where life may be in danger all 
other functions must he held subject to this function of self-defense. 

Indeed, broadly speaking, all characteristics, traits, habits, institu- 
tions, in plants, animals, and men, have had their origin, motive, 
and evolutionary history in efforts for better self-preservation, and 
thus far more for self-defense than for procuring the necessities for 
life. Peace between men is no exception in its evolution. Kindred 
families formed clans for the primary purpose of a better defense 
against a common foe, and only then did inter-family wars decline; 
kindred clans formed tribes for the same purpose, and only then did 
clan wars decline; kindred clans formed nations for the same pur- 
pose, and only then did tribal wars decline. The time is ripening 
fast under the annihilation of space for nations to form unions for 
the same purpose. Ultimately, the union of nations will come 
together to form a great brotherhood to avoid fighting each other, or 
else to face the common perils that nature will probably throw across 
the path of all human life. 

As man gains more and more control over nature's forces, he will 
become more and more emancipated from the law of destroying, and 
will come more and more under the law of serving. Cooperation 
will supplant strife when destroying declines. Then, and not until 
then, can defense against destruction be expected to decline. The 
transformation will, of course, be an evolutionary one. The old 
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law giving ground to the new, only as the new demonstrates in 
actual experience its superiority in meeting the demands of self- 
preservation. Evidently the process must be slow at best, even after 
material conditions have thoroughly changed, for it rests in the 
ultimate on a change in human nature. All mankind has consciously 
or unconsciously the destroying heredity from all the past genera- 
tions lived under the old law. Furthermore, the whole world must 
move forward all together. As long as some nations still arm them- 
selves to live by the law of war other nations must be armed to 
resist them and restrain them. 

Two of the greatest nations of the world, Japan and Russia, are 
just emerging from feudalism, the former being permeated with the 
spirit of military chivalry, and upon these two nations will depend 
the development of half of the human race. The very forces which 
are to overthrow destroying in the end only multiply manyfold at 
the present juncture the powers and opportunities of the nations bent 
on destroying. These, arming more and more as they will, must 
necessitate ever-increasing armaments on the part of the more ad- 
vanced nations, not only for self-defense on their part, but also for 
keeping the peace so that the forces of transformation will have an 
opportunity to work. Modern armaments are thus of two directly 
opposite kinds — armaments for peace and armaments for war. In 
practical life it is only through the former that the latter can be 
curbed until the slower forces of transformation can work the over- 
throw of war. Fortunately, the naval form of armament is chiefly 
a question of wealth and not of men in arms, and the advanced 
nations are the wealthy nations, so that they can, if they would, 
derive complete self-defense and place a check upon the aggression 
of war while their citizens remained at peaceful pursuits. Unfor- 
tunately, the misguided efforts of the disarmament agitators have no 
influence on the backward nations, but tend, through the influence 
of public opinion, which is strong in advanced nations, to check the 
preparation of the latter institutions, the one great essential to peace 
at this stage of the world's progress. 

In human affairs there are two methods of attaining an end — 
individual and collective. Individual methods come first in time, 
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but are ultimately set aside for collective methods, as these prove 
superior. Up to the present time nations have only evolved indi- 
vidual methods of providing for self-defense — that of armaments. 
There is no collective armament in existence. 

It would be sinful for a nation to abandon this existing method, 
as elementary and imperfect as it is, until a more efficient collective 
method has been developed and successfully applied, and then the 
abandonment of the more primitive method should not be precipitate, 
but should come as a natural consequence of its being found unneces- 
sary and unprofitable. The proposition for universal disarmament 
at the present time flies into the face of the most fundamental law 
of life and its advocacy can only harm the cause of peace for which 
it professes allegiance. It is preposterous to advocate disarmament 
until some effective substitute for armaments is offered as a means 
of national self-preservation. Many substitutes exist in theory, but 
all are found upon investigation to be ineffective and visionary. 

Among the nations there is as yet no system of law or order. 
So-called international law is now only where common law was in 
its early stage of evolution before usage had received the full sanc- 
tion of courts, with this difference, that though conferences are re- 
sorted to between nations there exists as yet no equivalent of courts 
to give sanction to customs, so that they become binding upon all, 
nor does there exist the authority and power to enforce international 
law, or call to the bar of justice nations that violate its tenets. 
Valuable efforts have been made to codify the so-called law of nations, 
but the situation among nations is still analogous to the situation on 
the frontier of a new country before the advent of law and order, 
before the establishment of courts, before the establishment of a law- 
making body, before the installation of officers or agencies of author- 
ity. In such a condition, while agreements are being entered into 
between individuals and practices are being established that promise 
some day to develop into a system of law and order, still there is no 
effective constraint upon the primitive instincts and passions of men. 
The whole history of the world and the universal experience of man- 
kind prove that in such a condition of a lack of public or collective 
provision for defense there must continue individual preparation, 
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and never has there been a case of general voluntary disarmament 
in advance of the establishment of law and authority. An attempt 
at such a voluntary disarmament without authority and power to 
enforce observance ■ could only prove abortive. Since the least ad- 
vanced and more primitive and unbridled would be the ones to 
retain weapons, the attempt would only loosen the required restraint 
upon these and thereby retard the day of supremacy of the peaceable 
elements, thus delaying the advent of law and order. 

Up to the present time the only restraint between nations is treaty 
agreement, and here, unfortunately, there is no bond for the execu- 
tion of the obligations entered into. The pages of history are covered 
with cases of flagrant violation of solemn treaty pledges. Moreover, 
there is no way to insure a nation's getting even the inadequate 
guaranty of treaties. However just and equitable a claim may be 
there is no way of compelling another nation to enter into a treaty. 
In fact, broadly speaking, a nation to-day enjoys the benefits of treaty 
agreements, both as to negotiations and fulfillment, about in propor- 
tion to the size of its armaments. Clearly, international law and 
treaties can not even make a pretense of offering an effective means 
of national self-preservation. 

The hopes of many have been exalted by the prospect of arbitration 
as a substitute for armaments. An investigation shows that arbitra- 
tion to-day rests only on the insecure foundation of treaty agree- 
ments. It is true that wonderful progress has been made in this 
direction in the last twenty years, but the most ardent enthusiast 
must realize that arbitration is only in its infancy. The powerful 
efforts of the American delegates at the Second Hague Conference 
failed to secure the adoption of a " Mondial treaty " of arbitration, 
though great ability was shown in evolving a proposed elastic treaty 
of this kind. However, the result of the vote on the proposed treaty, 
35 to 9 in its favor, is really a signal victory for the principle in- 
volved. A unanimous vote was secured for the principle of obliga- 
tory arbitration, though unfortunately it was coupled with the 
limitation that the principle should apply only to questions of a 
legal nature, or arising out of the interpretation of treaties. Not- 
withstanding, this unanimous vote for the principle marks a sweep- 
ing victory for the general cause of arbitration. 
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The most practical subject taken up at the Second Hague Con- 
ference was the one to remove from the field of war to the field of 
arbitration the question of contractual debts. While this was a most 
encouraging victory in the onward march, yet the complete failure to 
accept the proposition of the Brazilian delegate to include territory 
along with debts shows the incompleteness and inadequacy of 
arbitration. 

The net result to date finds arbitration still only voluntary and 
confined to nations in pairs through the negotiation in each case of 
special treaties. 

The recent treaty negotiated by the United States with various 

nations, known as the French type of treaty, may be taken as an 

example of the practical results to date between the great powers, 

though more general treaties have been negotiated between certain 

smaller powers. Article 1 of the treaty between the United States 

and France, which contains the substance of the treaty, reads as 

follows : 

Differences which may arise of a legal nature, or relating to the in- 
terpretation of treaties existing between the two contracting parties, and 
which it may not have been possible to settle by diplomacy, shall be 
referred to the Permanent Court of Arbitration established at The Hague 
by the convention of the 29th July, 1899, provided, nevertheless that they 
do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the honor of the 
two contracting states, and do not concern the interests of third parties. 

It is hard to conceive of the area covered being more restricted 
than it is in this treaty. The limitation to questions of law and 
the interpretation of treaties is further sublimited by the specific 
exclusive of all matters of first importance, the very matters which 
are the main causes of war. Thus, in theory, all nations accept the 
general principle of compulsory arbitration, but they are careful to 
confine its area and to apply it in practice to almost nothing. This 
should demonstrate to the advocate of disarmament that arbitration 
has only begun its long road necessary to be traveled before it ean 
be offered as a practical substitute for armaments, and it must be 
clear that progress can be won only slowly by making good each step 
advanced. 

The governments of the world can scarcely be blamed for this 
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caution in adopting arbitration, for really there is no provision for 
its enforcement, after adoption, beyond the public opinion of the 
world. It would be wrong for a government, as for an individual, 
to have vital interests hanging upon the option of another, subject 
only to the constraint of public opinion. I advocate in my lectures, 
throughout the country, the negotiation by the United States of 
general arbitration treaties with all nations, treaties where the nations 
would agree to respect each other's territory and sovereignty in that 
territory, and to arbitrate all other questions, but even the existence 
of this treaty, if it were possible to negotiate, would in no way 
relieve us of the necessity of maintaining armaments until an 
agency had been created with the authority, duty, and power to 
execute and enforce the provisions of the treaties. The power re- 
quired for this purpose would itself of necessity have to be drawn 
from the armaments of individual nations or from a developed con- 
federated organization of the world, which is still far in the future. 

The delegation from Uruguay to the Second Hague Conference 
presented to the conference on the 4th of July a declaration pro- 
posing a tribunal of compulsory arbitration, to consist of ten or more 
signatory powers, bound by a treaty of alliance, to resort to arbitra- 
tion in cases of dispute among themselves, and to investigate the 
cases of disputes between outside powers with the view of compelling 
them to arbitrate. 

This suggestion for providing effective arbitration received but 
little, if any, attention. It is clear that this or any similar proposi- 
tion would have to rest upon the armaments of the signatory powers 
and disarmament would destroy any chance of effectiveness. 

Thus, we find that arbitration in its present stage is so limited 
that it does not profess to offer a substitute for armaments and that 
actually in its meager area it is dependent upon armaments for its 
effectiveness. 

The main hope for a day when peace will reign and individual 
armaments disappear is found in the widening conception of and 
acceptance of the principle of an international organization adequate 
to establish and maintain between nations a condition of law and 
order analogous to the condition that now exists within civilized 
nations. 
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The conception of such an organization has fascinated the minds 
of a few great men from the days of Henry IV of France. It has 
only spread to large numbers in the last few decades. This spread 
is due chiefly to the efforts of the Interparliamentary Union, whose 
members are the real pathfinders and pioneers in this wonderful but 
unexplored realm. 

As a result of the initiative and perseverance of this Union, the 
First Hague Conference brought forth the Permanent International 
Court of Arbitration, located at The Hague. This court is essen- 
tially a diplomatic body, rather than a judicial body. It has no 
authority of initiation, though the Permanent Bureau, under the 
Council of Administration, is under obligation to remind disputing 
nations of the existence and readiness of the court. It has no juris- 
diction except what is conferred in each case by expressed treaty 
agreement between the nations in controversy. In substance it is 
only a primitive piece of machinery to facilitate and promote the 
application of arbitration by treaty agreement. It partakes of all 
the insufficiencies of. treaties. The creation of this court marks a 
real mile-stone in the evolution of peace, but it is the height of folly 
to assume that its existence relieves nations in any way from the 
duty of providing each for its own self-defense through the only 
existing agency of armaments. 

The movement for evolving an international organization for the 
administration of justice made a great stride at the Second Hague 
Conference, due chiefly to the efforts of the American delegation, 
when the conference accepted in principle and provided for the 
future establishment of an international judicial body. 

The greatest stride of all, however, toward international organiza- 
tion was made when the Second Conference provided for its own 
successor, in a Third Conference to be held at The Hague in 1915, 
and accepted in principle the establishment of a self-governing inter- 
national congress automatic in its assembling. An international 
legislative body and an international judicial body are thus passing 
from the realm of dreams into the realm of reality. They are as 
yet, however, only in the embryo stage. 

No action has yet been taken to provide the equivalent of an 
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international executive body, and it is doubtful whether any such 
body, even in an elementary form, can be created for a long time to 
come for the reason that such a body would infringe upon the 
sovereignty of individual nations. 

If one fact was emphasized above all other facts at both Hague 
conferences it was that nations cherish beyond all things else the 
completeness of their sovereignty. Any move that might touch in 
the remotest way the fringe of individual sovereignty brought the 
delegates to their feet in instant opposition. 

This characteristic marks the fundamental difference in the com- 
parison of individuals within a nation and the nations in the world. 
From the earliest stages of social evolution individuals have always 
been under some form of subordination and restraint from society. 
On the other hand, nations that gather in the world's councils have 
been sovereign from their infancy. The annihilation of space is 
giving growth to a feeling of solidarity between nations, taking on 
the shape of a public opinion of the world. But the first and most 
stupendous effect has been to accentuate the feeling of national 
individuality. Internationalism is in the embryo; nationalism is 
in full bloom. The former is to be a longer and a greater growth, 
but the latter is the first and stronger growth. The former will 
slowly, progressively encroach upon the latter, but the latter will con- 
tinue to determine the policies of nations for a long time to come. 

International organization is the product of internationalism, as 
armaments are the product of nationalism. The development of an 
international organization will, therefore, be slow and only at some 
distant day can men hope to see such an organization in a position 
to guarantee national sovereignty and self-preservation, and not until 
that day can nations be expected to abandon their individual 
armaments. 

The effectiveness of this guaranty itself, when it comes, must 
really rest on armaments, and the international executive will doubt- 
less derive its power, at least in the first period, from the combined 
armaments of individual nations. The period of confederation 
during which individual armaments prevail will doubtless last, when 
it comes, relatively much longer for the nations of the world than 
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it did for the States of the American Union. The difficulties arising 
from the reluctance to part with individual sovereignty will be many- 
fold greater for the nations than they were for our States, as great 
as they were for these. These difficulties would only be increased by 
any call on the nations to give up their individual armaments, the 
the origin and the basis of sovereignty. Individual armaments will 
therefore doubtless be permitted even after the period of consolida- 
tion is inaugurated, being abandoned only when by actual experience 
they clearly become unnecessary and unprofitable. 

Thus, international organization, the ultimate hope of disarma- 
ment, is, like arbitration proper, and like treaties and international 
law, utterly impotent to guarantee security for the life and inde- 
pendence of nations, and can not, therefore, offer a substitute for 
national armaments. On the contrary, an attempt at disarmament 
would actually retard the progress of international organization and 
postpone the future day when such oragnization would make dis- 
armament possible. 

Other agencies are being introduced in international affairs to 
promote the cause of peace — notably the commission of inquiry 
established by the First Hague Conference. This agency has been 
applied with signal success in the Dogger Bank incident, and 
promises practical results of the greatest value. Likewise, media- 
tion, general and special, and good offices, all of which were estab- 
lished by the First Hague Conference, are now in a practical form 
and give great promise. But obviously all of these useful agencies 
are utterly imperfect to guarantee security for life and independence 
of nations, and can not therefore be regarded in any way as a sub- 
stitute for armaments. On the contrary, the existence of strong 
national armaments is the surest guaranty* that these agencies will 
be chosen in preference to war to settle international disputes. 

To sum up, all existing agencies, commissions of inquiry, media- 
tion, good offices, international law, treaties, arbitration proper, and 
international organization, individually and collectively, fail utterly 
to meet the fundamental requisites of a substitute for national arma- 
ments, nor do they hold out any prospect for developing these 
requisites for a long time to come, nor would a relinquishment of 
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armaments promote but rather generally retard their development. 
In fact, it would be in keeping with actual conditions to advocate 
universal arming instead of universal disarmament, for the present 
is of necessity the very age of armaments. 

The modern annihilation of space has not only quickened the 
feeling of nationality but has also brought all nations within striking 
distance of each other, multiplying manyfold, as intimated above, 
the opportunities for aggression on the part of the aggressor and the 
danger from aggression on the part of the passive nations. War 
operations are now so swift in execution, and are so stupendous in 
magnitude, and require so long a time in preparation, that it is 
absolutely necessary to be prepared at the time that war comes. The 
penalty for being unprepared is simply staggering. The net result 
is that all inherently military nations have leaped to arms, trans- 
forming their countries, even in time of peace, into great armed 
camps where preparation for war is the chief thought and occupation 
of the people. Under these actual conditions unless the world is to 
be delivered over to the backward and military nations it would be 
criminal for the nonmilitary nations to remain unprepared. The 
first duty of self-preservation demands a great augmentation of their 
armaments. 

Furthermore, for these nations to remain unarmed would only add 
to the temptation of the military nations to go to war, and would 
increase the profits and the rewards of war-making armaments and 
perpetuate the period of their existence. 

Whereas armaments in the possession of the unaggressive nations 
serve as a restraint, and the only effective restraint upon the aggres- 
sive nations to maintain peace and thus insure opportunity for the 
great economic, industrial forces, the forces of international com- 
merce, international finance, the educational, moral, and religious 
forces to work their slow but sure process of transformation, pro- 
gressively undermining militarism and rendering armaments less 
and less profitable, it has always been through the establishment of 
temporary peace by the restraint imposed by peaceable settlers that 
frontier regions have been brought into a condition of law and order 
that finally brought about the abandonment of the practice of indi- 
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viduals going armed. What the world most needs at this period of 
transformation is for the peaceable, nonaggressive nations to arm to 
the limit. 

Fortunately, the nonaggressive nations are more productive than 
the military nations, and with greater wealth and resources can more 
readily bear the burdens imposed. 

The quickest road toward a reduction of armaments is to increase 
armaments and make them intolerable for the aggressive and thus 
put the spur of necessity behind the nations that are retarding the 
movement for international organization that can ultimately offer a 
real substitute for armaments. 

It may be argued that the increasing military activities would 
quicken the military spirit in the nonaggressive and retard the 
progress of their people. This is true to a certain extent, so that 
the military spirit in any of the nations thus retards the progress of 
all, indicating the solidarity of the human race. 

Advancing nations must, then, in the brotherhood of the world, 
carry their backward brothers along, but the combined effect of gen- 
erations of military activities in peace could not produce a fraction 
of the militarism and retardation that could be brought about by a 
great war where a military nation through its great armaments 
vanquishes a nonmilitary nation because of its lack of preparation. 
Such a result would not only hurl the vanquished nation back into 
the depths of militarism, but would cause the whole world to con- 
clude that the nonmilitary civilization, whatever its beauties and 
advantages, is premature and still impracticable. 

Furthermore, as intimated above, it will appear upon examina- 
tion that one phase of armaments, navies, does not produce or foster 
the military spirit, because it involves relatively a very small number 
of men. It is estimated that a first-class battleship, with a crew of 
1,000 men, adds to a nation's strength the equivalent of an army 
corps of 50,000 men. If a nation has water approaches it can derive 
its chief protection and its main influence in the world from battle- 
ships and leave its population engaged in peaceful pursuits, which 
would create wealth upon which to base the naval power without 
causing a heavy burden of taxation. 
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This is the reason why the great republics of history have all heen 
located on the sea and why liheral institutions have developed more 
rapidly within insular nations. It is a popular error with advocates 
of disarmament loosely and superficially to lump both branches of 
armaments together and to oppose navies along with armies, on the 
general ground of militarism. The nonmilitary nations that leave 
their men at work develop the resources and create the wealth neces- 
sary for naval power, so that they can, if they wotild, without feel- 
ing the burden, control the high seas, and not only live secure at 
home, free from militarism themselves, but supply the necessary re- 
straint abroad to put a check upon the march of war, to take away the 
profits derived from armies, and in the shortest time bring the reign 
of militarism to a close. 

The true friend of peace, and the man who loves his fellowman, 
ought at this juncture to advocate armaments on the part of the non- 
aggressive nations and urge forward especially the building up of 
their navies. 

Disarmament at the present stage is not only an impossible dream, 
but the advocacy of it is positively harmful to the cause of peace 
itself. At both Hague conferences the agitation of disarmament 
made the nations suspicious and impeded their frank and cordial 
cooperation when they could really come together on other practicable 
and important matters in the interests of peace and humanity. 
Fortunately, this harmful effect was recognized early, and at the 
Second Conference disarmament agitation was reduced to a mini- 
mum. At the Third Conference in 1915 the subject will probably 
be debarred altogether. 

The ill effects of disarmament agitation are not confined to the 
Hague conferences, but extend to the world at large, where the public 
has been widely mislead by the disarmament agitators into imagining 
that disarmament is the road and only road to peace. This mislead- 
ing was the foundation of the public discontent over the results of 
the two Hague conferences. The disarmament agitators are really 
responsible for the failure of the earnest workers for peace at these 
conferences and outside to receive that hearty and powerful support 
they were entitled to receive during and after the deliberations from 
the press and public opinion of the world. 
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The most pernicious effect of this false education is found in non- 
military nations where public opinion determines national policies. 
Disarmament propaganda is not undertaken and could have little 
effect among military nations, but is carried among the people of 
nonmilitary nations, and affects public opinion and causes memorials 
to the governments. In this way it has thwarted efforts to secure 
increases of naval preparation, which alone could insure national 
safety and promote international peace and make it possible some 
day to realize actual disarmament. This propaganda plays to the in- 
herent weakness attending liberal institutions, the lack of attention 
to national defense, which has largely compassed the overthrow of 
liberal governments in the past and should be looked upon as an 
insidious disease striking at the vitals of the nation. 

The greatest harm of all has been done in the United States. This 
nation has no natural or inherited hatred, but is made up of all the 
other nations mingled in a perfect reconciliation. It covets no terri- 
tory of another nation and has an abhorrence for colonial empire. 
Its people do not follow military pursuits, but are absorbed year in 
and year out in occupations of peace. In the organization of forty- 
six sovereign States, under a system with legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches, it represents in model form the coming organiza- 
tion of the nations of the world under which individual armaments 
will disappear. The application of the principle of equal rights and 
equal opportunities to the development of unparalleled natural re- 
sources has produced and continues to prodiice fabulous wealth. 
Free from the turmoils that embroil the nations of Europe and Asia, 
asking only that just policies prevail, America is wonderfully 
equipped and is the only nation equipped for the task of counter- 
balancing the military tendency of the present transformation period 
of growing armaments. Fortunately, lying over the ocean from the 
armies of Europe and Asia, she can do this through naval power 
alone. Control of the sea in the two oceans washing our shores would 
enable us to live in security and continue indefinitely our peaceful 
pursuits at home, guaranteeing absolutely the survival of the new 
civilization of peace based on justice, which this nation now em- 
bodies, and would enable impartial America to hold the balance of 
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power in Europe and keep that balance permanently turned to the 
side of peace. It would have caused Russia to evacuate Manchuria, 
when our just demand for evacuation was made, thus averting the 
war between Eussia and Japan. It would enable us now to make 
good the just policy of the " open door " in China, averting the 
world-wide wars that will ensue if contemplated attempts at the 
invasion and partition of China are carried out. It would enable 
America to lay the foundation of justice in the Pacific upon which 
the yellow race and white race, remaining each in its own habitat, 
could meet as friends in commerce to help each other, and not as 
enemies in war to destroy each other. 

Richmond Peabson Hobson. 



